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THE " OVERTHROW" OF SIR JOHN CHICHESTER AT CARRICKFERGUS, 

IN 1597. 

BT WILLIAM PINKEETON. 



It is not for the purpose of recording an event of paramount importance, but rather of preserving 
an interesting episode in the Irish history of the period, that I have collected the following papers 
relating, more or less, to the complete defeat of the English forces under Sir John Chichester, by 
the Scotch and Irish followers of Sir James MacSorley Boy MacDonnell, near Carrickfergus, 
in 1597. And I have mainly been induced to do so by accidentally reading the very 
graphic description of the affair, as given by Lieutenant Harte, so different from the meagre 
and erroneous accounts of it that have hitherto been printed. The late Mr. M c Skimmin, a praise- 
worthy and pains-taking antiquary, to whom all credit is due for his unwearied exertions to pre- 
serve the flickering light of the past among a people wholly engrossed by the present, relates, in his 
History of Carrichfergua, the story of Sir John Chichester's defeat in the erroneous words of Lodge — 
probably the only accessible, but the worst possible, authority he could have consulted. Lodge, in 
his Peerage, speaking of Sir John, says : — " He lost his life in an enterprize against the MacDonnells 
in the following manner. James MacSorley MacDonnell (after Earl of Antrim) hid a strong de- 
tachment of Highland foot in a cave, about four miles distant from Carrickfergus, whilst he advanced 
with a small body towards that place ; and, braving the garrison, Sir John Chichester made a sally, 
when MacDonnell, seeming to fly, till he had brought Sir John to the place where he had formed 
his ambuscade, turned upon him and his party, who, being instantly surrounded with the fresh 
troops, was defeated ; Sir John was taken prisoner, and beheaded upon a stone at the head of the 
Glynn." 

Now, James MacSorley MacDonnell never was Earl of Antrim * ; the story of the cave is as er- 
roneous as it is absurd; it must have been a spacious cavern, indeed, that held a strong detachment 
of Highland foot! nor was Sir John taken prisoner, but killed on the field, when gallantly endea- 
vouring to rally his men. Yet Lodge, going further, adds, in a note, the following well-known and 
often-told anecdote, which it is almost a pity to spoil, for " se non e vero e bene trovato." — 

" In K. James's reign, MacDonnell going one day to view the family monuments in St. Nicholas' 
Church at Carrickfergus, and seeing Sir John's statue therein, asked — 'How the de'il he came to get 
his head again, for he was sure he had once ta'en it frae him! ' " — 

* Even our Ulster King of Arras, following the blind capitation, having fallen into the hands of James Mac- 
leadership of Lodge, in the very last edition of his Sorley MacDonnell, Earl of Antrim. 
Peerage (1857,) says that Sir John ''lost his life by de- 
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Nevertheless it is a myth. Before James reigned over Ireland, MacDonnell was gathered to his 
fathers; and, as he died unreconciled to the English government, he had too much respect for his own 
head to venture it within the walls of Carrickfergus, even to witness the monument of his quondam 
antagonist. 

Sir John was the youngest brother of that renowned soldier and statesman, Sir Arthur Chichester, 
who subsequently became the first Lord Belfast, and founded the fortunes of the Donegall family 
At what period Sir John first served in Ireland I have been unable to ascertain ; but he was 
knighted by Lord Deputy Sir "William Kussel in 1594; and Sir Balph Lane, the Bish Muster- 
Master General— of whom I shall presently have more to say — in a letter to Lord High Treasurer 
Burghlcy, dated September 1595, writes : — 

" I canne not omytte to eertefye yo r . IP. our Sergeante Maior, Captn. John Chychester, hath 
carryde hymselfe in all services with singulare comendacion." 11 

In the latter part of June, 1597, Sir John was appointed Governor of Carrickfergus. It was a 
most critical period ; Tyrone was in the height of his power, and, as Fynes Moryson informs us, 
" all the North was in rebellion, except seven castles with their towns or villages, all but one lying 
towards the sea, namely, Newry, Knockfergus, Carlingford, Greencastle, Armagh, Dondrum and 
Olderfleet." Not only the exigency of the time, but the actual state of the garrison of so important 
a stronghold as Carrickfergus, required a superior and energetic officer. For several months pre- 
vious to Sir John's appointment, a serious quarrel had existed between Charles Eggerton, Constable 
of Carrickfergus, who had held the post with credit for several years, and Captain Bice Mansell, 
the Sergeant- Major of the garrison. Indeed Mansell had gone so far as to depose and arrest Egger- 
ton, his superior officer. While these dissensions reigned within, the enemy prevailed without , 
and Belfast castle, — at that time, however, a comparatively unimportant post, — fell into the hands of 
Shane M c Bryan. If the quarrel between Eggerton and Mansell caused the loss of Belfast castle, it 
also lets us know how the event occurred. For the wife of Eggerton, being in London, soliciting 
the Queen's interference in her husband's favour, received a letter from one Anthony Dearinge, dated 
Dublin, 27th June, 1597, which, among other public and private matters, thus relates the capture 
of the castle of Belfast : — 

" One ensigne Pullen had the gyfte of Bellfast castell, whoe in culler of this charge, robbed the 
people, and took theire gudes round a bouete hym, to mayntayne his drunkenesse. And beinge 
drunck from his chardge at Knockfergus, and a carswose 1 ' sent hym by Shane M°Bryan, to loke to 
his chardges, wolde not forsake his wyne poots to serve her maty ; but lyinge still at Knockfergus, 
drinkinge, his owne man, named John Aloylon, gavo the castell of Bclfaste to the enemye the 

b To save useless trouble, I may at once observe that documents to whom I have shown it. I fancy that it 

all the quotations in this paper, to whieh references are signifies carouse, and that the context is to be understood 

not given, are taken from documents of their respective ironically — that in fact, M'Bryan, aware of Pillion's 

dates in the State Paper Office. weak point, sent him a carouse of wine or usquebaugh, 

' This certainly is the word, but its meaning has not with the object of causing him to look after his 

baffled the most skilled experts in the reading of ancient charge, but to detain him drinking at Carrickfergus. 
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XVIIIth daie June. And all the Inglishe men in the warde wear hanged, and their throots cutt, 
and theii- bowells eutt oute of ther bellyes, by Shane IPBryan. And this castell was, by meanes 
of Captn. Thornton, with her mat'* 8 shipp and soldiers, taken the next daie. And now our newe 
eomanders, by meanes of their prayeing the counterie, have putt all in rebellion in such sorte that 
they are cept in on everie side, and Shane H c Bryan, and Bryan M'Cartt, and the Slogh M c Connels, 
camp at Carmonye in the teeth of our garrisone." 

Such was the state of affairs when Sir John Chichester assumed the government of Carrickfergus ; 
but, by a letfer, giving an account of his stewardship, written by him to Burghley little more than 
two months afterwards, wo learn how soon, with the courage and energy of his name and race, he 
sot about retrieving the disastrous consequences of his predecessor's misconduct. Though Dearinge 
states that Belfast castle was retaken by the English " the next daie," yet, in all probability, they 
had not occupied it, for Sir John writes that he found it in the enemy's possession, and thus relates 
how he captured it : — " Being a place which standeth 8 miles from Kerogfergus, and on the river, 
wher the sea ebbes and flowes, so that botes may be landed within a butte shott of the said castell : 
for the recovery whereof I made choice that it should be one of my first workea. And on the XI 
daie of Julie following attempted the same with some 100 men, which I transported thether in botes 
by sea, and indeed our comeing was so unlooked for by them as it asked us no longe time before wee 
tooke the place, without anie losse to us, and put those wee founde in yt to the sworde." 

He then proceeds to describe two other encounters he had with the enemy : — 

" About the last of the same month, Bryan 5£°Art, Arthur Magennys, and Shane MXBryan, who 
were the prineipall men of action in theis parts, had made an assembly of their wholle forces, to the 
number of 700 foote and 300 horse, and cam with them towards or garrinson, with an intention 
to prey us, making no reckoning but to doe it, in respect of their numbers : whereof I having under- 
standinge, drew out some 250 foot of the garrinson and 30 horse, and mett them in their waie, 
marching close by them, within less than caliver shott, till the bodie of our troupes was oposite with 
theirs, not suffering all this while a man of ours to spend a shott upon them, notwithstanding that 
in vaine (God be thanked) they bestowed manie on us. At which time we gave together upon them, 
and brake them in soch sorte as we presentlie had the killing of diverse of them in the place, and 
so followed killing them som fower or five miles ; 21 of whose heads I afterwards sent in to the L : 
Depty. — 

" No less good successe yt pleased Glod to give us since, in takeing the castell of Edendufcarick, 
which I must confesse wee got without anie meaneing of me at first to attempt the place itself, but 
only to doe some other service upon them. And for that pourpos I tooke out with me some 300 men, 
which I devided into three parties ; one of which I imployed for the takeing certeine of their horsses 
that were graseing ther out farre off, the other for the attempting a prey of theirs, and the third 
(wherof I myself had the conduction) I disposed to attend them within the said castell, that if anie 
should offer to sallie out for the rescue of their said goodes, they might falle into our handes, as in 
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troth it happened, for some of them issueiag out to that end, we fell in presently pel mel with them, 
and entered thoir hawne, and after two assaults given them woe gained so near the oastell as to sett 
it on fire, wherein was said to be infinite store of provisions : — The said eastell standeth 12 miles 
from Kerrigfergus, and adioineth close upon Lough Sidney/ which lough runneth into the bawne, 
and by water from thence the fort of the Black water maie he victualled, being but 14 miles from 
the said eastell. 8 Theis services, I presume, touohed them so neerely, as that since Shane M'Biyne, 
Neale MXHugh, Ncale M°Bryan Partough, which are lordes of both the Clandeboyes, with their 
followers, are come in, and have repaired with me to Dublin, ther submittinge themselves to her 
Maty and the State, being contented to putt in as pledges, for their future loyaulties, the two sonnes 
of the said Shane M'Bryan, and one of every Sept of the oontre besides, which I trust yor lp. shall 
find to be a perfect freeing of these partes." 

The more important part of the letter is left to the last : — 

" I must not forget to acquaint yo r Lp : with the doubt that is held by us of James MXDonnel 
and Bandoll his brother ; who, albeit they have not yet absolutely declared themselves in disobe- 
dience, yet they hayc so behaved themselves of late, towards her male's service, as it promiseth little 
better fruite at their hands : for flrste they have obstinately refused to do anie service without main- 
tenance from her maty: detaincinge her hs^ rents, notwithstanding I have often domaunded the 
same of them. They have likewise broken downe two of their castells, the one called Glinarme, 
and the other Bed-bawne, f forteffieng themselves only at Dunluse, wher they have planted 3 peeces 
of ordnaunce, canon, demi-canon, and culvering, which were had out of one of the Spa : ships eome- 
ing upon that cost after our fight with them at sea in 88. 8 I have demaunded the said peeces of 
them, to have placed them in Kerogfargus for the better strengthening of the towne, but they have 
utterly denied the delivery of them. Besides it is reported that one of them shall marry the Erie's 
daughter, which being aparant presumptions of their badmeaninges, I humbly crave to understande 
yor. Lp. pleasure what course is to be taken with them." 

James and Randall MaeDonnell were sons of Sorley Boy [SomhakleBuidhe] MaeDonnell, who, after 
his elder brother James was killed by Shane O'Neill, in 1565, usurped the Irish lands of his nephew 
Angus k ; and, in 1573, being of the " Scottish-Irish race," accepted letters patent of "denyzensye," 
"agreeing to pay the queen a yearly rent of twenty shillings Irish for each plough-land Irish." An ela- 

d Lough Neagh. name of Angus and his branch as MaeConnellj while 

e Sir Henry Wallop, writing to Cecil, July 1597, gives in Scotland both the Highland and Irish branches of 

a slightly different account of this affair. He says : — the family were spelled Macdonald. The prevalence 

" Sir J. Chichester, by the assistance of Neale M'Hugh, amongst them of Ranal] or Randall as a Christian name, 

a competitor of the Claneboys, took the castle of evidently points to a Norse origin— Ragnvald. There 

Edendo-carrige.'' I neectscarcely observe that Shane's can be little question that the MacDounells were the 

castle was subsequently erected on the same site. descendants of Earl Somerled, who in the twelfth cen- 

f Red bay. tury, according to Worsaae, subjugated Cantire, and the 

g Ships oi the Spanish Armada wrecked on the Irish islands from the Hebrides to Man ; and though they 

coast. assumed the religion, language and customs of their 

t» Considerable misconceptions having arisen through Celtic vassals, still retained the nautical instincts and 

the various modes of spelling the surname of this clan, indomitable persevering courage of the Northmen. 

I should observe that the English always spelled the 
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borate pedigree of the MacDonnells will be found in O'Donovan's valuable edition of the Four Mas- 
ters. How they claimed their Irish lands, through an ancestor's marriage with one of the Bysset family, 
has already been noticed in this Journal. James and Randall were awkwardly situated, with Tyrone 
on the one side and the English on the other. Their policy appears to have been, as much as possible, 
of a temporising nature, by avoiding to commit themselves with either party. Yet there can be little 
doubt that, if proper means had been taken with them, they would have remained faithful subjects, 
particularly James, who, being possessed of a considerable store of Scottish sense and prudence, must 
have foreseen that eventually the English would acquire the mastery. The power and ability of 
James MacDonnell, and the important character of his position either as a friend or foe of the English, 
are strikingly evinced by the various rumours and speculations respecting his marriage to be found 
in the State documents of the period. Tyrone's daughter, to whom Sir J. Chichester in his letter. 
alludes, was at that time just nine years of age. About the same time it was said that Sir James 
MacDonnell was about to marry a daughter of the Earl of " Gawrie," (Gowrie) a lady of the Queen 
of Scots' household. This must have been Beatrice Buthven, daughter of Earl Gowrie of the Maid, 
and sister to Earl Gowrie of the Conspiracy.' She was cousin to King James, and stood in exactly 
the same degree of consanguinity to Queen Elizabeth as James himself did. From these reports, 
and other circumstances, it is probable that James MacDonnell was not legally married to his re- 
puted wife Mary, daughter of Felim O'Neill, of Clandeboy, by whom he had several children. 
"When or by whom he was knighted I have been unable to ascertain. Fenton, writing to Secretary 
Sir B. Cecil, in January, 1598, says, " King James hath made Sir James MacSorley a Knight;" but 
I And him designated as "Sir James" in documents of a much earlier date. 

The letter from which I have taken the above extracts was written in Dublin. On Sir John's 
return to the North he learned that MacDonnell had been plundering in Islandmagoo, while, on 
the other hand, the latter complained that his territories had been "preyed" by Captain Mansell 
during Sir John's absence. To arrange these matters, the 4th of November was appointed for an 
interview between the English Governor of Carriekfergus, and the Scoto-Irish Chieftain of the 
Boute ; and, on the morning of that day, MacDonnell appearing in force, within a short distance of 
the town, Chichester, with all his available troops, rode out to meet him. Equally prepared for 

■James MacSorley frequently visited the Scottish council chamber, was received by all present, save ore, 

court, both at Holyrood ar.d Falkland, where he distin- with the punctilious ceremony of the period, The ex- 

guished himself by his handsome figure and dignified ception was James MacDonnell, who, knowing that the 

manners ; and became a great favourite with the Queen great Argylo favoured Angus, gave him the cut direct, 

and ladies of her household, by the valuable presents he A few days afterwards, when James left Edinburgh, 

was accustomed to make them. His possession of the he was saluted by "ane volli of ordnauncc" from the 

rich fisheries of the Bann, and consequent intercourse castle. [Ballcarraa Fapers.] Tytler correctly speaks of 

with foreign traders, readily account for his ability the Dunluce MacDonnell's popularity at the Scottish 

to make such presents. In the same year that he de- court ; but he immediately after confounds him with 

feated Chichester, James laid a claim to the lands of James Macdonald of Knockrinsay, the son of Angus. As 

Isla and Cantire, founded on the alleged illegitimacy the Macdonalds of Isla and Cantire were in almost open 

of his cousin Angus of Dunyveg. The claim was con- hostility to the Scotch king, he favoured the Irish Mac- 

sidered by the Scottish Privy Council ; but Angus de- Donnell, their kinsman but deadly enemy ; just in the 

feated it, by clearly proving his legitimacy. On this same manner as Elizabeth favoured Angus and the 

occasion, the Earl of Argyle happening lo enter the Scotch Macdonalds, the enemies of the MacSorleys. 
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fight or parley, it may be that each party had predetermined to seize any advantageous oppor- 
tunity which might occur, to attack the other. That Chichester intended fighting rather than par- 
leying, his conduct on the occasion leaves no reason to doubt ; but that MacDonnell meant any 
more than to defend himself in case of attack, is not so evident. At first some attempts were made 
through messengers to commence the parley; but Chichester, incited by two of his officers, Hill and 
Jlerriman, and irritated by the martial array of the Scots whose powers in the field he under-rated, 
rashly — or, indeed, I may say, coolly — determined to " give them a charge," to the end, as one of 
his officers said, that " ho might have a good killing upon them, or at least take a good run out of 
them." The killing, however, fell upon the English; the run was in a direction contrary to that 
anticipated. The wary MacDonnell, who was in advance with his horse, perceiving the hostile in- 
tention, fell back towards his foot ; Chichester following up gave the charge, and thus provoked the 
conflict, in which he lost his life and nearly all his men. 

The following- account of the battle was drawn up by Lieutenant Harte, one of the few English 
survivors, and sent as an official document to Burghley. The approach of the Scots, the alarum, 
the tuck of drum and blast of trumpet, the issuing forth of Sir John, the hasty council of war, and 
conclusion not to fight, the change of resolve and the determination to give the " base beggars" a 
charge, the fight, defeat, and escape of the survivors, are, in my opinion, well and naturally told ; 
and the whole is exceedingly characteristic of the men and of the time. 

"Upon Prydaye, beinge the iiij 01 of November, 1597, the Sehottes, having receaved a letter from 
the Governor whearin he willed them to come to parle about certeine steallthes and other outradges 
by them comitted upon the Ilande of M c Gee, they approtched neer the towne with all their forces, 
whearupon our scoutes took the allarum. 

" Sir John caused the drum and trumpett to sownde, issuinge forthe with all his forces that wear 
able to travell after a weary jorney w 011 we had sustayned but two nyghtes before, whearin we had 
soe tyred our men, and wett our powder and munition that, when this occasion was offred, our 
shotte wear able to doe noe service. 

" About iiij myles from the towne, one myle and a half distant from a hill, whearupon the enimye 
made their stande, the Governor caused our avaunt garde to make a stande nntill the battel 1 came 
up ; and, in the meane tyme, called the sergent maior, capten Edwarde JTorthe, and the rest of the 
officers thear assembled, and asked their opinions what they thought best to be done. 

" Whearunto Cap. Rice Maunsell answeared, that ho thought yt not convenient that we should 
at that tyme meddle with the enemye, yf by any meanes we might avoyde yt ; alleadginge that our 
men wear not yett refreshed since their lato wearye jorney, as allsoe the defects of munitione, w»h 
allegacons was generally lyked and allowed by all the officers aforesayde. 

" Wheareupon Moyses Hyll, k lieftenant of the horse, undertooke that yf the Governor would that 

j The main body of foot. Donnell's sister, or his aunt, or both those ladies, it 

k The founder of the Downshire family, and either would be difficult to say, as Lodge with his accustomed 

then or subsequently connected by marriage with the blundering gives all'these different accounts. 

MacDonnells. But whether he married James Mac- 

vol.v. z 
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night draw the forces upon them, he would undertake, upon his liefe, to bringe him whear they 
camped, w ch poinct was fully resollved upon. 

"At this instant the Governor sent a messinger unto the enimye, geaving them to understand that 
he took yt not well that they should in such hostill manner seem to brave her male's forces in that 
sort, willinge James M c Sorlea that he would foorth-with come to speake with him ; but before this 
messinger retorned, the former resolution agreed upon by the Governor and officers was altred. 

" By this tymo capten Mityman cam up with the battel, unto whom the Governor meryly saydc, 
( now, capten, yonder be yo r owld frendes, 1 what saye you, shall we chardge them ¥ "Whearunto lio 
answeared, ' yt was a shame we showld suffer a sort of beggers to brave us in that sort/ Whearunto 
the sergant maior answeared that he was an owld frend of theirs ; all this riotwithstandinge did not 



iMeriiman was **a tall fellow of his hands," and a 
noted leader in these Irish wars. The MacDonnells and 
he were "meryly 11 — that is ironically — speaking "owld 
frendes," for he had often fought with and defeated them- 
Gregory, in his History of the Western Highlands, asserts, 
but without giving his authority, that Merriman had, 
from firsl to last, taken no less than fifty thousand cows 
from the MacDonnells. In 1586, Merriman, with little 
more than ahundred men, defeated, in a hand to hand 
fight, about five hundred Scots, under Alexander, 
brother to James MacDonnell, and MacDonnell Valay, 
his uncle- Alexander escaped wounded from the field, 
by swimming to a crannog, or fortified island; but the 
pursuit was so close that his friends, to conceal him 
from the English, buried him alive, filling the grave with 
rushes, and leaving twelve old women to cry over him as 
if he were dead. The ruse, however, did not succeed ; 
on removing the rushes, Alexander was found to be still 
alive; so Merriman cut off his head, and sent it to 
Dublin. A note in O'Connellan's Four Masters gives an 
inaccurate version of this affair. It relates that— 
" Alexander MacDonnell, chief commander of the Scots 
in Ulster, having proceeded with his forces to attack 
Strabane, iti Tyrone, the English, under the command of 
Captains Stafford and Merriman, marched thither to 
oppose them; and both parties having encountered, 
MacDonnell sent a challenge to Merriman, the English 
commander, to decide the battle by single combat. The 
English Captain pretended to accept the challenge, but, 
according to Cox and MacGeoghagan, in order to secure 
the victory, he employed agalloglass, who took the name 
of Merriman, and fought with Mac Donnell ; after a 
fierce conflict, in which MacDonnell was wounded, 
Merriman's champion was at length slain, on which, 
Captain Merriman himself, perceiving MacDonnell to 
be exhausted from his encounter with the swordsman, 
entered the lists sword in hand. MacDonnell bravely 
fought for some time against his fresh antagonist, but 
being weakened by his former wound, he was at length 
slain, and his head being cut off, was sent to Dublin, 
placed on a pole, and exposed to public view." 

Now Cox says ;— .** Alexander MacSorley, (who com- 
manded the Scots) challenged Merriman to a eombate, 
and a lusty galloglasse being by said he was the Cap- 
tain : — and so to the duel they go, the galloglasse stund 
the Scot at tha first blow, but he recovering himself 



killed the galloglasse; and thereupon Merriman stept 
out and fought Alexander a good while with sword and 
target, and so wounded him in the leg that he was forced 
to retreat; and thereupon his army, being discouraged, 
was totally routed ; and Alexander (being hid under 
turf in a cabin) was discovered, and his head cut off, and 
set on a pole in Dublin." 

A Sergeant Price, who was engaged in this affair, 
wrote the following account of it to Sir Francis "Walsing- 
ham. "Having understandingeby ower espies that Alex- 
sander MakeSorley and MakeDonell Valay was with 
the Scootes in O'Donells contrey : The present of 
March wee came up by breake of daie and set uppon 
them, and they havinge secret understandinge of ower 
coming wer redie to reseve us, and skirmished with us 
verie stoutlie, with handle strokes bold lie ; for they had 
sworne, one of them to the other, to fight it out and put 
us all to the sworde, for th r y made but smal account of 
us beingein number not abo\e six skore men, and of 
them five hunderet men ; — but God gcveth the victorye 
and not the number of men. So wee killed of thtm 
about three skore Scottes, and hurte many of them ; and 
after Alexander MakeSorley had many wondes, he 
swame over to a lough for refuge, and there we foumle 
him by gret chance, beinge tayed in a deepe grave in the 
gronde, as though it had byn some ded corse, strawed 
over with green rushes, and on evrie side of the grave 
six owld calliops (calliaughs) weepinge, but in search* 
inge the grave, wee fonde a quick corse therin, and in 
remembrance ofDonelus we cryed quittance with him, 
and sent his head, and MakeDonell Valay 's head, with 
many other, wee sent to be sett on Dublin Castle." 

The " overthrowe" of Sir John Chichester was the 
last of Merriman's fields ; he escaped the slaughter of 
the day to meet a less soldierly death, a few weeks 
afterwards; He was drowned in the Lough, within 
three miles of Carrickfergus, when embarking for 
Dublin. Button Cap, the ghostly warder of Carrick- 
fergus Castle, is traditionally known as the shade of a 
drowned hero. Can this pugnacious spirit,— of which the 
martial instincts are so strong that it cannot rest, but 
ever, at the approach of war, must appear, boding, as 
Horatio says, "some strange eruption to the State," — 
can it, I rejjeat, be any other than the ghost of the va- 
liant Merriman ! 
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allter the Governor his former resolucion, untill two of our horsmen earn up what used wordes to this 
eifect : ' Ys yt not a shame we showld stand heer to be braved by a company of base beggers ?' 
which woordos Sir John hearinge, had soone urged his forwarde minde. Whoarupon he presently 
comaunded we showld arrandge our men in battle, and vowed to geevc them a chardge, which was 
thus ordred : — 

" Hymsealf and cap : Maunsell wer with the horsmen, whoe wear about fortye, and not above. 
The battel contayndo sixtye pikes or thcarabouts, was ledd by capten Northe and cap : Miriman, 
the seriant maior's lieftenant, and cap : Charlies Maunsell's lieftenant. Cap : Myriman's licftenant 
ledd the forelornc hope contayninge nyne pikes and twelve or fyfteen shott. My sealf was to se- 
conde him, with a whinge of shott to the number of twentye. The Governor's seriant and the ser- 
iant maior's seriant had the leadinge of two loose winges of shott, which wear to seconde our horse.™ 

" Martching in this order towards the eniniye, they foorsooke the hill whoaron they stoode, and 
in their retrayt the governor comaunded the lieftenant of horse to chardge, which he did, but not 
above six of his company followed him. In which chardge himsealf was very sore shotte in the 
sho wider. The bad performance of the rest of our horse in this chardge was a great ineowradgc- 
ment to the enimye, for they presently wheeled about and broke upon our loose winges of shotte, 
cliardgeinge us with their shott togeather with their horse, that before our battel cowld come up, 
our loose whinges wear utterly defeated. The lieftenant that led the forlorne hope was at that 
chardge shott, whearof ho dyed ; and mysealf lickwies shott. The lieftenant of the horse being shott, 
the Governor sent him to the towne for powder and a fresh supplye of men, but it was too late ; for 
before he cowld recover the towne, the enimye had well perceaved our wants, and soe plyed us with 
freshe volleys of shott that our shott wear beaten into the battel, and cried out they had not powder, 
which they enimye heeringe, they pursued us soe closely with their horse that they killed our men 
within two pikes lengthes of our battle, and our horse wowld never geeve them any one chardge ; 
nor all that our comaunders were able to doe, could neither make oar horse take the rear," nor our 
battle to stand, after one chardge at the side of a hill whear Cap : Maunsell was slaine ; at which 
place, I saw the Governor strike a corporal and iij or iiij sowldiers of his owne, and hurt them sore 
with his swoorde because they would not stand, and thear he was shott in the legge, whearupon he 
tooke his horse, and about half a myle on this syde, cominge downe a hill, was shott in the hedd, 
which was his deathe's wownde. 

"Then the sowldiers beinge utterly dismayed, (and all that we could do would not keep them 
together,) presently dissolved their battle. Cap : Meryman and lieftenant Barrye did with their 
horses take the river and swime over into the Ilande M°Gee, and mysealfe, beinge neer unto them, 
adventred to follow them, notwithstandinge the hurte I had receaved, and soe by swiminge over 
saved my lief. Capten Northe escaped very hardly, his horse was shott iij or iiij tymes under him. 

m This wonld not give more than 180 men in all ; yet killed, besides many more wounded. 
Hatte acknowledges there were as many of the English » Showing that the retreat had commenced. 



I Cap. Meriman. 
Hurt J lioftenant Hill. 
( Lieftenant Harte. 



I me" lieftenant Harte, being present at 
the overthrow." 
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Capten Cownstable was thear taken prisoner, and one JBankes, a younge gentleman that followed 
the Governor. 

" Now was Moyses Hill come to the towne, with directions from the Governor to drawe all tha 
fforces out which wear leaft, with afreashsupplye of municion, with whome Cap. Charles Maunsell, 
who was then very sicke, yssued forthe and came within hallf a mile of the place wliear we wear 
overthrowen, insomuch that the enimye's horse had gotten between him and the towne, which had 
greatly endaungered him, had not the capten providentlye forseene that present daunger, and made 
a speedye and sowldierlye retrayte to the towne. 

" The number of our men that wear lost, in my judgment, wear about eyght or nyne score, and 
thear wear hurte between thirtye and fortye, moste of which recovered. 
" Sir John Chichester, his lieftenant, and 
bothe his seriants. 
g^ Cap. Bice Mansell, his lieftenant, and both 
-B his seriants. 

Lieftenant Price, lief: to Cap: Charlies Han- 
sell, both his seriants and his drume. 
Lietenant "Walshe, lief: to Captain Meriman, 
his Ensigne, seriants, and drum. 

"We can easily imagine the gloom and consternation thrown over the remainder of the small gar- 
rison of Carrickfergus by this disastrous defeat. One by one, after midnight, the wearied and 
wounded officers, who had escaped into Islandmagee, reached the town, to relate the dispiriting 
story of the overthrow. Early the next morning, Eggerton, the Constable, upon whom the com- 
mand of the garrison had now devolved, sent out a messenger with the following letter to Mac 
Donnell : — 

" You have often bothe by yo* lettres and great protestations of speeches semed to be a constant 
and faythfull subiect unto the queen's most exelant ma*. Yet this last day's axcions proveth the 
contrary, I am ignorant of the cause that moved you therunto : by reason whereof I thought good 
to addresse this berer unto you to knowe the same. As allso to understande your intended courses 
towardes her ma 1 '. : whether peace or warr : yf warrs, yet sende me knyghtly warnynge and the 
same shall nothing preiudice yo r reputation. If peace let me knowe upon what condithion ; and 
with all what prisoners you have taken ; prayinge you in the meanetyme to deale honourably with 
them. And thus I reste expectinge your answere. Carrigfergus the Vth of November 1597. 

"Cha: Eggerton. 

" To Sir James MacDonell, Knyght, Thes." 

" A curious mode of expression that I do not recollect zor says to Boabdelin — 
having met with before. In Dryden's Conquest of Bra- " Obey'd as sovereign by thy subjects be ; 

nada, however, there is something like it, where Alman- But know that I alone am lord of me." 
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Paper seems to have been scarce in MacDonnell's camp, for his reply is written on the back of 
Eggerton's letter. He writes : — 

" Master Eggerton, you shall knowe that the cause of my comminge from hoame was to have 
parlyed with the governor concerning stealthes that was comitted by Captn. ITaunselTs doers, in ab- 
sence of Sir John Chichester ; and thus to have gotten restitution for the same. And, as is well 
knowne, ho used and followed Captn. Meriyman and Moyses Hill's councells and followed me, and 
did dryve me from hill to hill to have eshewit his bad intention ; and, as the gentillemen, p that is 
heare in hand with us, knoweth, yt behoved the gentillmen that was with me to do for themselves 
or dye. "James MaoDonell." 

On the same piece of paper, there is also the following note from Captain Constable, wounded, 
and a captive in the hands of the enemy : — 

" Master Eggerton. I praye you to cause the cbirurgeon to send me some sole q for my heade, be- 
causo I am sumwhat horte in the heade. Take ordre for my Lieutenande to come to speake withe 
me, and Sir James has given him his worde that he shall not receave anie troble unto his retorne 
to the towne againe. " Yor lovinge frende, 

"Kob: Constable." 

"While these communications were passing between the garrison and the Scots, Eggerton obtained 
the bodies of Sir John Chichester and Captain Mansell, and had them brought in for burial — then- 
heads had previously been cut off, and sent to Tyrone. On the same day, the fifth, Eggerton sent 
off despatches by sea to Lord Justice Norreys and the Council in Dublin. These despatches arrived 
on the 8th, and measures were immediately taken to reinforce Carrickfergus with three companies 
from Dundrum. On the 6th, one Birt, a commissary stationed at Carrickfergus, wrote the following 
account of the affair to Norreys : — 

" What newes soever is mitted or reported of Sir John Chichester's death in Dublin, this is for 
certein the truth. Sir James M c Sorley, a knight of theis partes, sent to the governor on Thursday, 
being the third of this present, to parley with him on Pryday ; which being aggreed upon, Sir James 
with some 600 Scotts came within vi myles of this towne, and, sending out his skowte of horsse to 
discouer, gave us alarum. Upon which the gov" went forth in small order/ God knowes, after 
whome went out in partys Captn. Northe, Captn. Constable, Captn. Bice Maunsell and Captn. 
Merriyman ; and coming wheare the Scotts weare, Sir James M'Soarley sent to the gove", certefy- 
iong that looke what promisses he made before the gov"" going to Dublin he wold stand by yt, and 
wold also restore some cows which weare taken from the Ilande M c Gee, some iii or iiii dayes before 
that. But the gov"""', by the intisement of some there, refused his offer, and withall charged him, 
in which conflict lost himself and the Serjeant maior also, Cap. Eice Maunsell, and Capn. Constable 
taken prisoner, and many lieutenents and ensignes slayne; so that of half the forces of this garrisson 

pThe prisoners, Constable and Banks. ' Small number. 

q Salve. 
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which went forth with him, there returned in pece meale some XII men ; then did Sir James send 
letres to this towne to Mr. Eggerton, in which he tooke his excuse, layeing all the fait on he gover- 
nor, alledging yt was his owne seeking. And this I assure yp* wor. is the very truth of o r . great 
overthrow. Now they have heare with consent made Charles Eggerton, esquire, chief comaunder, 
untill the Councill's pleasure bee knowen : so humbly craving pardn. for this my boldness, I rest any 
further to trouble you now. Carrigfergus Vlth, November, 1597. — Yor. wor. till death, 

"Ja: Birt." 
There is still another account of the battle, written by Sir Italph Lane, who, though he was not 
present at it, always appears to have had the best information as regards the current events of his 
day. Lane was one of the many able men of the Elizabethan era. It almost seems as if he in- 
cessantly employed himself in writing letters to the Queen and Burghley, proposing projects for 
forming plantations, and constructing towns and roads ; for erecting fortifications and conducting the 
evolutions of armies on mathematical principles. The various public collections contain numbers 
of those letters, proving that, in many respects, Lane was considerably in advance of his age. While 
serving in Ireland, in 1585, he was recalled to take command of one of Sir "Walter Baleigh's colo- 
nising expeditions to Virginia, as it was then termed, but in our days known as South Carolina. 
On his return, he brought back two plants, the tobacco and potato, which have since exercised no 
inconsiderable influence over the human race. Hariot, the mathematician 1 , to whom we are in- 
debted for the modern system of Algebraical notation, sailed in the same expedition ; and no doubt 
the companionship of such a man was a great advantage to the active, inquiring, projecting mind 
of Lane. In 1592, he received the appointment of Muster-Master General of Ireland, and in the 
following year was knighted by Lord Deputy Sir "William Fytzwilliam. Lane, as I have said, was 
a great projector and letter writer ; but mostly all his letters contain a postscript, in which he asks 
something for himself. Nor is he particular; nothing seems too high or too low for his purpose. 
Thus, at one time, he asks for a seat at the Council board, the presidency of a province, and a grant 
of lands exceeding in extent the modern county of Sligo. At another, he will be content with the 
office of chief bell-ringer, and surveyor of the parish clerks of Ireland. Again he asks for a com- 
mission " to take to the seas" — in modern parlance, go on a piratical expedition — with seven ships, 
and the title of " General of the Adventurers ;" while, soon after, he modestly prepares a suit to 
her Majesty, "viz. leave to cess himself on his parish clerks, for chickens and bacon, while travel- 
ling about the musters." The defeat of Chichester, then, gave Lane a famous opportunity to gratify 
his scribbling propensities by writing a long gossipping account of the affair to Burghley, and, 
at the same time, to ask for the vacant Governorship of Carrickfergus ; which he did not obtain. 
I regret to say, that the following is the poorest specimen of Lane's epistolary style, that I have 
ever met with.' — 

• It is said that Lane received from Queen Elizal>etn a grant m cuslodiam of the Castle and lands of Belfast, If 
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" The circumstanoe,s of the Scottes entrei into parley with Sir John Chichester, late governor of 
Carrickefergus, and the cause of the breake thereof uppon the sudden, with the manner of the fyghte, 
and of the defeytt of her ma' 1 '. 5 companies of foote, and one of horse, the 4th of November, 1597. 

"James M c Sorlye, and his ij breetheren Randall M°Sorlye, and Neeee Ultohe M c Sorlie (havinge 
been three daies before returned from the Earl of Tyrone, to whom they hadd putt in newe pledge, 
who had promised his doughter in marriadge to James M°Sorlio, and to Randell M c Sorlye the 
doughter of Sir John O'Dohertie,) eame with 1300 Scots and Irish, whereof weare 500 very good 
shotte of his owne and sucho as hee hadd borrowed. Which theye havinge instantly 4 doone, and 
the same in dryvinge with certaine of theire horsemen, the younger" Sir John Chichester, for the 
rescue of the praye, sent for the 5 companies of foote and one of horse ; that is to say, his owne 
companie, Capt. Rice Maunsell beinge sariante maior of the time, Capt. Constable's foote companie, 
Capt. Nicholas Merryman's foote companie, and Capt. Northe's, together with Capt. Constable's 
horse bande," but that daie under the leadinge of Moyses Hill, prevoste marshall of Carickefargus ; 
the said governor, and all the Capt"*. before named, beinge theire in their persons, and Capt. 
Constable, some tyme yo r ho™, padgo, himselfe leadinge his owne foot companie. 

" When the governor hadd drawne his said troupe about a myle and a halfe from the towne, 
James M c Sorly scnte unto him and desired a parlie with him, which the governor was contented at 
the flrste to harken unto, and havinge made a stande, with all his troupes, James M°Sorlie did like- 
wise make a stande with his, which he showede of horssc and foote aboute 700 fightinge men ; yet 
havinge lefte about two myle beehinde him in certaine shrubbs an ambushemente of Irish shotte 
and Scotche bowemen, with sloughes,* swordes, and pikes, in all 800. 

" When they were entred into parlie, and the Scottes standinge uppon some haultier tearmes 
than the governor in the heat of his natural disposition coulde well brooke to heere, Moyses Hill 

so, the grant would be found in the Irish Patent Rolls ; friend and coadjutor of Sir J. Hamilton, 

but from collateral circumstances, I doubt if it ever ex- * Suddenly, 

isted. Lane, however, — when Brian M«Art fled across « So termed because his eldest brother, having the 

the Bann,ou Mountjoy s approach to Lecale, — took pos- same name and title, was also Sir John Chichester. 1 1 

session of the deserted lands of the Duiferin, and the was by no means unusual at the time, for two brothers 

Castle of Ringhaddy. He fortified and manned Ring- to possess the same Christian name, 

haddy at his own expense ; and this developed his last v Thus Constable, it will be seen, commanded two 

project of building a great mercantile town at Ring- companies, one of horse, the other of .foot. But a few 

haddy, and forming a *' perpetual standing arsenal, and months previously these companies belonged to Sir 

mother garrison for ships" in Strangford Lough. The Edward- Torke, who " made them over" to Constable 

details of this project, with the accompanying maps and for a consideration. 

plans, would be exceedingly interesting •, but all that I w What those sttmghes were I have been unable to dis- 
have been able to discover in the S. P, O. is the meagre cover. As the MacDonnells were principally gallo- 
outline, in a letter to Cecil. This last, even, is not glasses, the sloughes may have been the battle-axes used 
without considerable interest, from its description of the by those redoubted warriors ; or perhaps the long horn- 
state of the country at the period. The Dufferin, Lane hafted swords, used with both hands, carried by the 
extols asthe finest corn-land in Europe; while on the followers of Donald Gorme, as described in O'Clery's 
opposite shore of the Lough grew timber sufficient to life of O'Donnell. "When the Scots were defeated, and 
build navies. Lane died shortly after Queen Elizabeth, 1400 of them killed and drowned in Connaught, Sir R. 
while pushing his project of seeking compensation for Bingham, writing from Ardenery, says : — "400 of their 
his outlay at Ringhaddy ; and was succeeded in the long swords, bows, and skuls" (iron caps) " were taken 
Muster-Master Generalship by Sir James Fullerton, the out of the water." 
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cometh to the governor and advertize him to break off parlie -with them ; for that hee, havinge dis- 
covered the whole bulke of their force, did perceave that theye woulde not stande to any sound 
fyghte; and if theye weare roundly charged that theye myghte have agoodkillingeupponthem, or 
at least take a good runne out of them, and recover their praye. 

" TJppon which course the governor resolved, and James, accordinge to Moyses Hill's supposaU,* 
instantly both horse and foote made a retyringe flghte unto the nexte hill, from the which he was 
also dreeven by the gov™*, and so from hill to hill, untill they weare drawne to the ghrubbie 
grounde, where the ambushements laid. And in the scarmashe the garrisone bands havinge spente 
all their powther, and a troupe of the Skott's horse havinge falne behinde the governor, beetwene 
the towne and the Inglishe, offerred to chardge thorn uppon the reare, when suddenly out of the 
shrubbes was discharged uppon the reste a whole volie of shotte 500, which beesids the slaughter 
that instantly it made, in the which the governor him selfe haveinge receaved two shottes beefore, 
the one in the thighe, the other through his arme, with a Scotche arrowe, hee receaved a thirde in 
his heade, with the which hee fell, and was drawne with his horse ; at that instant also fell the sar- 
iante maior, with divers others, which soe dismaide the whole troupe of the Inglishe, uppon whom 
the ambushe of 800 brake out beefore, and the Skotts in the reare charged them, bothe with theire 
horse, sloughe, swords, that finelly they all brake and wear killed, some fighting, some running away. 
Captn. Nicholas Meryman, havinge tarried the killinge of all his men, saved him selfe by swimminge ; 
beinge shotte in two parts of his bodie. Captn. Constable, on his foote companie beinge utterly 
broken, him selfe also hurte, remained taken of the Skotts. The leader of the horse companie, which 
was Moyses Hill, was hurte with a shotte, but hee saved him selfe by the meanes of a good horse ; 
and, as they saie, when he perceaved hee hadd mistaken the matter, lofte the place in tyme. r 
Captn. Northe in like sorte, his companie beinge all cutte to poces, him selfe also havinge a hurt 
uppon him, escaped. Fynallye, of the horsemen there were not slaine about 8 or X, but of the V 
companies of foote (whereof besides some of evrie bande lefte by the governor in the towne, under 
Captn. Charles Mansell, to strengthen his bande, beinge one of the companies), there were slaine in 
the feelde 220 footmen or thereabouts, together with 60 Kearne of the contrye, and, within three 
daies after, and the daie of the fyghte, there weare saved beetwene L' y . andLX* 5 ., whole and hurte," 
which hadd covered them selves dureinge the slaughter, some in the highe grasse, and some in the 
ones" up to the shoulders, and some by one meanes and some by another. James It'Sorlie, the next 
daie, sent the governor's heade, and Capt. Rice Mansell' s, to the Earle of Tyrone ; who is reported to 
have said that he coulde have founde in his harte to have spared plenty of the beste of the Inglishe 

* Hill's previous supposition. other officers, and there hid in a cave, still called 

r This is certainly an unmerited sneer at the conduct Moyses Hill's cave, 

of the gallant Moyses, who, when wounded in the first * A very different estimate of the killed and wounded 

charge, was sent back by Chichester for more men and from that of Lieutenant Harte, and probably much 

ammunition. Lodge, with his usual inaccuracy, states nearer the truth, 

that Hill made his escape into Islandmagee with the >Ooze? perhaps bog-holes. 
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that weare slaine in the fyghte, besids the governor, for Capt. Merymau's heade ; k but was for the 
present very well contented with the good service that hee and his shotte hadd done. 

" Yet it is crediblie reported that James M'Sorlie doothe proteste that he was forced to bynde him 
selfe to the Earle, contrarie to his own desire, beecause hee hadd understandinge that the governor, 
Sir John Chichester, by the advise of some that weare about him, was perswaded to have draughts 
uppon him, thoughe hee hadd alwaies paide his rents dulie to the queen for him selfe and his 
breetheren, and hadd manic tymes with his own creats releeved the towne when theye weare dis- 
tressed for lacke of victual. The Earle gave to James M c Sorlye, uppon his last combynation, bonoughe 
for 200 men upon the two Clandeboys, and for 800 men uppon Kilulto, Cilwarline, and M'Cartin's 
contrie." — 

The battle over, the dead buried, and the wounded cared for, our sympathies revert to the pri- 
soners. MacDonnell was determined not to give them up for a light ransom. Writing from Dun- 
luce castle, on the 9th of December, little more than a month after the fight, Constable thus ad- 
dresses the Earl of Ormond, recently appointed Lord General of Ireland : — 

" Eight honorable, v 

" Soe sone as I did crediblie understande that yo*. good If. was mad Leftenit Generall of all her 
ma*' 8 , forces in thys realme of Ireland, my duetiful obedience as also my best behaufe and meanes 
forces me to certifle unto y*. h r . my distressed and miserable estate, being a prison myselfe and one 
Mr. Henry Bankes, gent, of Sr. John his company, taken and kepto by Sr. James M c Donell, at that 
late overthrowe of Sr. John Chichester, since w ch . tyme, I have used all the meanes I could to have 
some ransome sett downe, that any way I myght of my own abileties perfonne ; but he will noe waie 
yeald thereuntoe ; wherefore of necessitie I am constrayned to sygnifie unto y'. ho', his demaundes 
(which be this). First to have delyvered unto his handos a base brother of his w*. is in the Castle 
of Dublin, for his brother Randall M'Donell,' 1 and also the Castle of Olderfleet to be delivered or else 
rased and ovcrthrowne downe, the w° b . he doth aleadge to be his inheritance :' this is the effect of 
his demaundes, otherwise we are both like to remayne captives. But nowe my assured hope rest- 
ing in yo'. ho''", care and good consideration towardes such gents and soylders as doth hazard there 
lives and spend their goodes in the better furtherance of her ma 1 ''', service. And althoughe I am 
but a straunger unto yo'. ho'' s . knowledge, yet yf my life were dearer to me than yt is, I would 
desire noe better hope, first in God and next in yo'. ho', and good consideration. May it please 
yo' Lo p . to understande this castle of Olderfleete is of small importance, and rather a needlesse chardge 
to her Maty, than otherwayes, the w* I can by good reasons prove when tyme shall serve ; and as 
for hys pledge, he is but a boye and base borne, wherefor yf they doe any waie dispose themselves 
against her ma'y. the boy will be but small respected by them. Thus farre I have presumed to 

k A compliment which Merrlman would duly appre- ' Olderfleet castle was built by the Myssets or Byssets , 
ciate. from whom the MneDonnells had a shadow of heredi- 

«In the same sense as we still say, abed, asleep. tary claim to their lands, though in fact they won and 

d A pledge, or hostage, for the good behaviour of held them by the sword. 
Randall. 

VOI. V. A 1 
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make their demaundes and our present distressed estate known, to yo'. ho'., humblie cravingo that 
the same may suffice to hould us within yo r . honorable remembrance, as tyme and leysure may best 
serve, for our speedie helpes, without any hindrance unto yo r . more serious and wayghtie afaires, as 
wee most earnestlie praie and desire, for that the place of our bondage and miserable being is far 
off, and wee noe meanes either by letres or otherwaies to solocite or importune yo' ho r 's If." 

This letter would undoubtedly be seen by HacDonnoll before he permitted it to leave his strong- 
hold of Dunluce, and it proves the subtlety of his character. For, while he was openly treating for 
the surrender of Olderfleet, as part of his prisoner's ransom, he was secretly negotiating with a 
treacherous warder, for the betrayal of that castle. And, in fact, only two days after the date of 
Constable's letter, the warder "sold f " Olderfleet to ItacDonnell. Ormond, writing early in the 
following year to the Privy Council, on the dangerous state of Ireland, says : — 

" The castlo of Alderfleet, standinge upon the north seas towardes Scottlando, beinge kepte by a 
constable and warder for her maty., which wee dowted not but they will defend out of hand, soe that 
yt serve for a place of strengthe for her maty, to lay a garrison upon any occasion. Wee are in- 
formed that this castle of Alderfleete was betrayed by one of the warders, who now remayneth with 
the Skottes that tooke yt, the place wantynge nothyngc, but boeingo furnished plentifuly with vittles 
and all other thinges for the sustenaunce and safety of the souldiers. And the constable himself, 
named Moyses Hill, beinge thys nyghte come hether, wee meane to take an exact examination bothe 
of him and others, touchinge the losing of the place, and, as we shall finde any culpable therein, bo 
to do justice accordinge." 

Constable having been Burghley's page, as we learn from Lane, and having commanded two com- 
panies, must have been a man of good family and fortune. Cecil interested himself in his favour, 
but with little success. Ormond, writing to Cecil, in August, 1598, says : — 

" Your letre of the 13th Julie on the behalfe of Capt". Constable, I receaved yesterdaie, and 
will doe my uttermost indeavour to procure his libertie, as formerlie I have done, thoughe hit tooke 
not the effecte I desired. His man knoweth, that promise beinge made by James M e Sorley the 
Scott to deliver him upon the onlargment of James his brother, now prisoner in the Castle of 
Dublin, I caused the prisoner to be sente to Carrickfergus for that purpose ; but the other did not 
keep touch, 8 as he promised." 

In fact MacDonnell had altered his terms ; probably discovering that Constable or his family was 
wealthy, he demanded the very large ransom, at that time, of one thousand pounds, as well as the 
surrender of his base brother, and Constable still remained a captive ; for, in a list of captains 
serving in Ireland in December, 1598, he is returned as a prisoner. It is probable, however, that 
he obtained his release early in the following year, for, about that time, a person, who had been 
prisoner in the north of Ireland, gave some important information to Cecil ; and a Captain Con- 

f There is a note by Birt, the commissary, of the 8 To agreement, 
•'sale" of Olderfleet to the Scots, December 9th, 1597. 
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stable appears as chief actor in a curious affair that took place at Carrickfergus in February, 
1599, of which, as a sample of the period,. I am induced to give a brief sketch. A French ship, 
bound to Drogheda, was driven by stress of weather into Carrickfergus. The skipper having 
landed two passengers, the Mayor, one William Dobine, suspecting they were emissaries to Tyrone, 
detained the vessel until he communicated with, and learned the pleasure of, the Council. While 
thus detained, two officers of the garrison, a Captain Constable and a Lieutenant Fisher, with 
some of their soldiers, forcibly broke into the ship, and taking out of her twenty tuns of wine and 
some other goods, transhipped them on board a smaller craft, with which they set off to the Isle 
of Man. In a few days, Fisher returned and said that Constable had cheated him out of his share 
of the plunder, by landing him on the Isle of Man and sailing away without him. By the time 
that Dobine had informed the Council of this outrage, he received an order to release the ship. 
The French captain and owner demanded restitution, and laid the case before the English Council, 
but there appears to have been nothing done in the matter. All the blame seems to have been 
thrown on the unlucky Mayor ; and Fisher was promoted immediately afterwards. Whether it 
was our Constable, or not, who figured in this affair, it is satisfactory to know that he regained his 
liberty sometime in 1599. When Essex fell into disgrace, one of the charges against him was 
founded on the indiscriminate number of persons he had advanced to the honour of knighthood, 
when in Ireland ; and he was ordered to make out a return of «11 the persons he had knighted. 
This list, which is headed — " The names of the meanest Knights made in Ireland so far as P can 
remember" — contains the name of Sir Robert Constable ; but, in another list accompanying the pro- 
clamation issued by the Queen immediately after, prohibiting " the title or dignity of Knighthood 
to be attributed or ascribed to such as the Earl of Essex has confessed to have made knights," Con- 
stable's name is omitted. Consequently either through having a friend at court, or on account of 
his imprisonment and services, he was permitted to retain the honour conferred upon him by the 
unfortunate Essex. Respecting the fate of the other prisoner, the gallant young squire Bankes, 
who, scorning to fly, remained by his leader to the last, I regret to say that I have not found the 
slightest notice. 

In April, 1599, Essex appointed Sir Arthur Chichester to be Governor of Carrickfergus and the 
two Clandeboyes ; an appointment, as we shall see, most distasteful to MacDonnell. But in a few 
months Essex, removing Sir Arthur from Carrickfergus, made him Sergeant-Major of the army. 
In January, 1600, Lord Justice Carey, writing to Cecil, says : — " Things have not gone well at Car- 
rickfergus, since the departure of Sir A. Chichester." And in the same month he was re-appointed 
to the Governorship. Writing to Cecil in the following May, Sir Arthur says : — "James M c Sorley 
keeps himself far off, doubting that I will seek a revenge for the death of my brother." MacDon- 
nell, however, appears all along anxious to make his peace with the Government, not, indeed, as a 
suppliant, but as an injured and independent party. Writing to Sir Francis Stafford, an old friend 

b Essex. 
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and previous Governor of Carrickfergus, he disclaims any intention of hostility, asserting it waB 
much against his mil that he fought against the Queen's forces, hut that he was compelled to do so 
by the conduct of Sir John Chichester. He says : — 

" I went to her ma"*". Governor of Knockfergus to be ryghted by him of the the wronge that was 
done to me by the garrison of Knockfargus, as any subiecte ought to crave of a governor that had 
the comand of them that did me wronge. What did he, whome I thought to be my friend and 
ought to doe me right in her ma''', name, whome I thought to have right of him ? What did he 
then, but come forthe with all his foote and horse armed, and sent to me by a message that I should 
have noe right that daye, but he that should be strongest of us should have the feeld ; and in truth, 
Sir, I thought that he was of as good a.mynde to me as I was to him, for I was provided for no evil 
intent to him, and I seoinge hym cominge so fiercelie upon me, I gave hym the place where I was, 
and need away from one place to another, for feare that I should doe any hurte to her ma fa . forces ; 
and I knowinge well that it was more lawfull for me to geve him the place than to fight against her 
ma' 1 " forces, and I then beinge a subiect to her ma Ue : But for all I did I could not escape, but at 
last I was forced either to fight or els to die ; and then I retired and skermysht with him, and, as 
God sawo him in the wronge, soe gave him the overthrow : and for feare, Sir, that you should think 
that I did break the promise I made to yourself, aloan to serve her Ma"" : I protest unto God that 
this is the truth that I have toulde you, and I protest alsoe unto God that it was soe against my 
will that I entred first into action with her Ma ,ie ." 

He further censures the policy of the Government, in appointing Sir Arthur to the charge of 
Carrickfergus : — 

" I doe thinke that my Lord Deputie and Councell dothe thinke that I could not become a subiect 
againe, when they placed Sir Arthur Chichester governor of Knoekfergus, with rather to be re- 
venged upon me than to drawe me to her ma 1 "*, service." 

And he thus concludes with his ultimatum : — " If her ma 11 ", desire me to be her subiect, I will 
not have Sir Arthur Chichester to be the Governor of Carrickfergus." 

The postscript is characteristic : — " Sir, yf it weare lawfull, I would that you had sent me a ra- 
pier and a poynarde with hangers." 

The letter from which I have taken the above extracts formed the basis of a negociation for 
peace. Lord Deputy Mountjoy wrote to MacDonnell, assuring him that he might put all confidence 
ia Chichester's honour; and, Sir Arthur himself, on the fifth of April, 1601, also wrote to Mac- 
Donnell, stating that he had seen his letter to Sir F. Stafford, and that he was willing to meet and 
treat with him on friendly terms for the good of the State. He says : — 

" You neede not douto me unlesse your conscience doe accuse you of guyltines, in which I never 
suspected you, for I ever thought my brother was slaine by the accidente of warre, and not by your 
treason ; and so beleeve I beare you no private malice : yf I did, I must lay it aside forthe publicke 
good. — But I must let you know, hade he (Sir F. Stafford) power, as you seeme to imagine, to remove 
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me from my place, I would soner be a horsekeeper to an honest subieet than governor for the Queene 
in this place." 

MacDonnel replied from Dunluce on the eighth of the same month, professing his loyalty to the 
Queen and his anxiety to serye her ; but the negoeiations went no farther, for he died a very few 
days afterwards. In the Annals of the Four Masters, for that year, we read — " James the son of 
Sorley Boy, son of Alexander, son of John Cahanagh, the most distinguished of the Clann-Donnell, 
either in peace or war, died on Easter Monday." 

Though any means of getting rid of a person, dangerous or even troublesome to the State, was 
in those days considered justifiable, 1 still I do not wish to impute what Hamlet terms " miching 
mallecho" to the English government, in respect of MacDonnell's death; but there are, nevertheless, 
curious, if not suspicious, circumstances connected with it, which I do not feel justified in omitting. 
Not two months before he died, the following letter of recommendation, in favour of one Douglas, 
the bearer, was sent to MacDonnell, by the Duke of Lennox 1 : — 

" Byte assured frend, — this gentilman called Thomas Douglas, brother to my Lord of "Whitting- 
ham, one of his Ma : counsell here, having travelled the six or seven yeiers bypast in Prance, Italie, 
Spaine, and Germanie, is now desyrous to see Ireland also. In consideration qhuairof, and that his 
brother is our frende, our duetie moves us to recomend him in bic sorte to you as he may desyre 
your favors, soe lang as he remaines with yoxi. And that therefurther it may please you to cause 
convaye him sicurly to the Erie of Tyrone, wythe yor owene 1"' of recomendation, baringe that he 
may have the lyke favors of his Lo : so lang as he remains in his cumpanie, and in the end have his 
Lo'" : pasporte and letres of recomdation to some other nobil men in that contree. And in thus 
doing ye sail have us ay the mair reddie to please you occasion serving. So we end for the p™"" 
with verie hartie salutations. From Hollyrud-house the XVIII. day of Pebruar., 1601. 

To' Lovinge and assured frende 

Lenox." 
To our vcrye ryte assured frend Sr. James M c Sorle of the Rowte, Knyghte. 

Now this Douglas was a paid spy, and — if his own words can be trusted — a vile assassin, in the ser- 
vice of the English Government. How he happened to procure credentials from the Scottish court — 
credentials which, though signed by Lennox, purport by the use of the plural pronoun to be from the 
King himself — can easily be explained. James, with the low cunning which ever predominated in his 

' Cecil about the same period, writing in reply to one from Scotland he returned to France, and died there in 

Combus, who doubted whether the Government would 1583. His son, the Duke of Lennox of the text, then a 

give MOO English angels for the assassination of Tyrone, child of thirteen, came to Scotland, and immediately 

emphatically states that " he would sell the shirt off his took his father's place in the favour of James. Lennox, 

back," if need were, to raise the money. at the time he wrote to MacOonnell, was Lieutenant 

J The son of Esmee, Lord D'Aubigney, cousin to Lord of the Isles, an office created for the express purpose 

Darnley, who married Mary Queen of Scots. Esmee of reconciling the rebellious Islesmen with the king. 

was a native of France ; but, coming to Scotland to claim In this his official position, he would have frequent 

his hereditary title and estates of Lennox, became a occasion to correspond with MacDonnell, the friend of 

favourite of King James, who made him Duke of Lennox James and enemy of the Islanders, 
and Lord Chamberlain : being subsequently banished 
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character, feigned to keep on good terms -with the insurgent Irish chiefs, though he was secretly re- 
ceiving a pension from Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, at the very time the above letter was written, 
the Scottish King was memorialising Cecil, through Mr. James Hamilton, for an increase of pension ; 
and in the following month it was raised £2,000. k I need scarcely observe that Mr. Hamilton 
was the Scotch schoolmaster of Dublin, who subsequently became first Yiscount Clandeboy ; the 
latter part of whose career has been so well made known to the readers of this Journal by the able 
editor of the Hamilton Manuscripts. 

MacDonnell, it will be recollected, wrote from Dunluoe to Chichester on the eighth of April. 
Chichester, in a postscript of a letter to Cecil, dated the sixth, but which had been " stayinge for a 
wynde," says : — " Even now a messenger is come unto me with assured reporte of Sir James 
M'Sorlye his death and burial. This is the 10th of April." The Annals of the Four Masters, than 
which there could be no better authority on a question of this kind, state that MacDonnell died on 
Easter Monday, which in that year fell on the thirteenth of April ; so his death and burial on the 
tenth was a "foregone conclusion." On the next day, however, the eleventh, — as we learn from the 
following letter to Cecil, — Douglas, the spy, came into Carrickfergus and told Sir Arthur that " his 
business was at an end in this country." 

" This bearer Mr. Thomas Douglase, who brought me your pleasure eoncerninge him, came unto 

me the 1 1th of this Instante ; I have performed what you have commanded, and sent him on this 

passage to Chester, for that he tolde me his business was att an ende in this countrie. He com- 

playnes of some wante of monie, he shal be furnished with as much as wyll defraye his charge to 

London, which I thinke is your pleasure. I have kepte the letter with me, and rest, 

"Your honor's in all faythfulness to doe you service. 

"Arthur Chichester. 
" Knockfergus, this 12th of April, 1601." 

The preceding is the public official letter given to Douglas, as bearer ; but, on the very same 
day, Chichester wrote the following private letter to Cecil, from which we can glean a little more 
about Mr. Douglas and his " business." 

" This last occasion was offred mo by the coming of one Mr. Thomas Douglas with your honor's 
letters touchinge his saftie and speedie sendmge unto you, the contents of which I have performed, 
sendinge hym by this passadge. He hath lefte a discourse of some of his observations with me, de- 
siringe to have them sent to my Lord Deputie and State, w° b shall be performed, albej't I thinke 
moste of them matters of small moment, and some of them wylle hardlie be creadited. The mate- 
riall pointes have byne longe knowen to this State ; but, havinge manie businesses in hande neare 
home, can not as yet secure all plaices. He will bring yo' honor.the draught of that he lefte with 

k Taking into consideration the tortuous policy of the Bya paper preserved at Hatfield, it appears that Cecil's 

period— a period of which the real history has yet to be first loan— bribe rather, for it was never repaid by the 

written— it may be that this increase of pension was Scottish king— was £10,000, a very large sum indeed 

granted by Cecil without the knowledge of the Queen, in those days. 
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me, of which I knowe ycAho' can give a just censure ;' but I thinke Tyrone will never see the half 
of those forceis togeather, which he reportes of. He hath declarde some thynges unto me (w* h I 
thinke he wyll delyver and more to your honor). I shall know the certayntie before the next pas- 
sage, whereof I wyll advertise you, and with the speeches he dely vered me, yf yt please you to 
understande them, parte of which weare that he caused a lough" to be sett on fire, and Tyrone's 
horse to be slaine under, him, and other thynges W* I wylled him to keep secret, leste he were an 
hinderance to others endevors."" 

Chichester was as able a diplomatist as a soldier ; as efficient in the closet as in the field. The " y f 
yt please you to understande them," in allusion to Douglas's villanies, when addressing Douglas's 
employer, is a nice stroke of art. Moreover, there is not one word of MacDonnell's death, a subject 
which must certainly have at that time occupied the mind of the writer. Fortunately, the ' ' draught' ' 
of Douglas's observations and actions is in existence ; and though it is imperfect, having neither ad- 
dress nor signature, it was undoubtedly written by him and addressed to Cecil. It is a lengthy 
document, and the hand- writing is as villanously bad as the heart of the writer : I shall merely ex- 
tract the commencement, and the part relating to the death of MacDonnell. 

" The progres of my services sense my arrival yn Irland, which was upon Thorsday" the xvij of 
Martsch an. 1601. 

" I wrot yo' honor from Glasgow, w* verie nyght I tuk bot, and within foure and twentie houres 
landit at Boneorgi ; whair in the landing being taken for some of James Og p his servantis, sum that 
did garde that place let flie ane volli of x or xii shot amongis hus, wher with won of the bot men 
was dedlie hurt and won of my men killit ; but efter I had halluit to theim, showing that we war 
freiendis and sent from Scotland to Sir James Mak Sorl, thay cam nei hus and semit to sore for that 
was done. I seing no mein to mend my self, efter sum hard speichis, willit thaym to cari me saif 
without ani furder harme to thair maister, which willinglie thay did. I fund him sumquhat siklie 
of ane byl, and ane Scottish surgin of my ould aquentance with him. I delyverit h im such letters 
as I had for him from Scotland, as also ane rapier and dager with girdil and hangers, as sent from 
the Duk,' 1 which he most gladlie recevit, offering me all kyndness." — 

The spy then relates a long conversation he had with MacDonnell, representing the latter as hos- 
tile to the English, and then proceeds as follows : — 

" I thot how to serve yo r honor, then I callit the surgin with him, who is callit "William Lin, in- 

1 Not "censure" in our present sense of the word, but thing amusing in being behind the scenes, while this 

merely meaning " consideration.'' drama of rascality is in action. Cecil knew from the 

mSo the English termed the cramwgi or fortified postscript of MacDonnell's letter to Stafford, that the 

islands in loughs, built and held by the Irish. most acceptable present to the Dunluce chieftain would 

» The endeavours of other worthies of the same stamp, be a rapier and poignard, with, as Osric says, "their 

° A mistake ; the seventeenth of March in that year assigns, as girdle, hangers, and so." Accordingly, in the 

occurred on a Tuesday. very refinement of treachery, he sends them, as if from 

pSir JamesMacDonaldof Knockrinsay.son of Angus the Duke of Lennox, naturally concluding that the 

of Duny veg ; near relatives, but bitter private and po- bearer of so welcome a present would be admitted into- 

litical enemies of James of Dunluce. the full confidence of the receiver. 

i However disgusted we may feel, there is still some- 
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dweller of Irvine ; then, after manie recalling of ould friendship, I tould him — ' Thair is non heir 
saif hus tou, and, if ye wil swer to kep counsal, I wil revel ane secret to you, which may benefit 
you mor than you ar awar of.' He answerit, using sum speichis of assento, that I had knoine him 
lang, and that he wold forsak nathink for my sak, if it wer death. Then said I — ' If ever this be 
revellit, non knois saif hus tou, and if it be knoin it is both our deathis, and if you revel it, howbeit 
I dy, yit think never to lief long in Scotland.' ' Alake,' said he, ' what meinis al theis, ye kno I 
am yours,' with an oth. Then said I — ' Tou, halving this man in your handis, may bothe iurich 
your self and doe me credit. If you will find some meins to dispatch him, I will geyf you my bond 
with seissing for fyve pound sterling mony, efter his death to be payit, and sunquhat in your hand.' 

"He being silent for a quhyl — ' But how,' said he, ' shal I aschap ?' Said I — ' If ye ondertake it, 
I wil geyf you fyf pound in hand, sense I haif bot smal stor of mony heir, and ane letter to the 
Governour of Knockfargus (sense nothing can be prolvin against you) to see you saif sent hom.' ' No,' 
said he, ' I wil haif eyght pound, and your bil, and if he dy not be fore Eyster, I shal crave no more, 
and you shal half your money bak again at meeting.' So then I tuk Ms oth upon a buk, no ownlie 
for secresie, as alsoe to dou that he had taken in hand. Al this in won day and ane half I did. 7 
Then Sir James gaif me ane convey to Oecen," willinge me to cum his way bak again, and he wold 
haif ane cupil of hak magis' readi for me my self, and sum for my maister." 

The spy then as circumstantially details his visits to O'Kane and Tyrone ; and tells how he 
burned a house, built of wood and thatched with rushes, belonging to the latter at Dungannon : 
this last feat completely identifies him as Mr. Thomas Douglas." The interview between him and 
the surgeon, in some dark corner of the gloomy old Castle of Dunluce, where their half- whispered 
words would be scarcely audible amid the howl of the March winds, and fretful dashing of the wild 
sea waves, would make no bad subject for a picture. But it is just as probable that it never 
took place. MacDonnell may have died a natural death; Tyrone's house may have been burned by 
accident ; yet an accomplished scoundrel like Douglas would naturally take " credit " for those for- 
tuitous events, to enhance his services in hopes of a more liberal reward. The bare fact, however, 
of his taking credit for them, plainly discloses the nature of his instructions, and the objects he was 
employed to effect. Probably, too, Douglas got his reward in a manner he deserved — more than 
he ezpected. The Irish spies, of those and much later days, on their passage to England, were, 
somehow or other, generally found missing before the vessel arrived at Chester. Like the prisoners 
of Chaucer's shipman, I suppose, they were mostly sent home by water ! 

If Sir Arthur nourished a vindictive feeling towards the Clann-Donnell, more than to any other 
of the Queen's enemies, he had an opportunity in the same year of giving it full scope. When 
Randall marched with Tyrone, to relieve the Spaniards in Kinsalo, Chichester took a " jorney" into 
the Route, which he thus describes in a letter to Cecil, dated 22nd November, 1601 : — 

' Quite aa expeditious man of business. ' Hack horses — hackneys. 

• O'Kane. * See Chichester's letter of 12th April. 
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" On the seventeenth in remimbrance of the daye,' I undertooke my jorneye into the Roote, 
marehinge by neight untyll I came thither, to avoyde diseoverie ; I founde Randall gone with 
Tyrone towardes Minister with 120 foote and 24 horse, leavinge his nephewe with the rest of Ms 
force for the garde of that countrio. But I, cominge unlooked for among them, made my entrance, 
almost as far as Dunluce, where I sparde nether house, corne, nor creature ;* and I brought from 
thence as much pree, of all sortes, as wee could well drive, beinge greatly hindered by the extreme 
snowe fallen in time of my beinge abroade. Upon my returne they keept passages and straytes, 
upon which they fought two dayes with us; wee lost some few men horse and foote, but they a farr 
greater number, for I brake them severall tymes, and made them often rune, in which consyste 
all their saftie. I have often sayde and writen yt is famine that must consume them ; our swordes 
and other indevours worke not that speedie effect which is expected, for theire overthrowes are 
safties to the speedie runners, upon which wee kyll no multetudes." 

Randall If acDonnell soon after submitted to the Government ; and, though he did not possess the 
abilities of his elder and less fortunate brother James, he nevertheless succeeded in safely steering 
his much-coveted family estates through the perilous shoals, pirates, and wreckers of Irish war 
into the somewhat more secure haven of peace. .Indeed, one of his greatest troubles, a short time 
before his death, seems to be that he could not get, in all Dublin, as much " yellow and crimson 
taffeta" as would make him a pair of colours ; and that consequently his " rising out from Dunluce" 
looked like a parcel of mere Irish Kerne. By this time, however, he had obtained favour of King 
James : with royal favour came rank and title ; so, when death closed the mortal career of Ran- 
dall MacDonnell, it claimed no ignoble victim in the first Earl of Antrim. 

"The anniversary of Elizabeth's accession to the in Tyrone's country, says: — "I burned all along the 

throne, celebrated in her time, as the " Queen's day." It lough, within four miles of Dungannon, and killed 100 

is still kept as a holiday at the 'Westminister and Mer- people, sparing none of what quality, age, or sex soever, 

chant Tailor Schools, and-the Treasury. besides many burned to death : — we kill man, woman, 

w Writing from Masserin, in the May of the same year, child, horse, beast, and whatsoever we find-" 
Chichester, speaking of a " jorney" he had lately taken 
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